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HISTORY VERSUS VALUE’ 


WO principles are generally relied on as axiomatic in the popular 
philosophy of the day, viz., (1) that nothing is explicable 
except in terms of its history, and (2) that the value of anything is 
independent of its history. In the popular mind these two principles 
dwell side by side in millennial peace. But the mission of philosophy 
is to bring a sword as well as peace. It must not only reconcile con- 
tradictories, but it must also find contradictions where none would 
otherwise be suspected. Nor is it difficult to see in the two principles 
before us, in spite of intermixture of blood, the representatives of 
the two warring houses of empiricism and rationalism. 

Unbounded faith in the omnipotence of the historical method is 
typical of nineteenth-century thought, just as faith in naive rational- 
ism is held to be typical of eighteenth-century thought. Such dis- 
tinct representatives of popular thought as Carlyle and St. Beuve 
express it in aphorisms such as: ‘‘ History is not only the fittest study, 
but the only study. It is the true epic poem and the universal divine 
scripture’’—and ‘‘History, that general taste and aptitude of our 
age, falls heir in effect to all the other branches of human culture.’” 
Though this wave of historicism was in its inception closely related to 
the romantic movement, and was supported by the authority of 
Schelling and partly by that of Hegel, it became in its conscious 
maturity predominantly positivistic,® realistic, and empirical, inti- 
mately related to the apotheosis of induction and distrust of reason 
which came in vogue after the first third of the century. In reaction 
to the boldly a priort Hegelian method of writing history and the 
vagaries of the naturphilosophie of Schelling’s followers, there fol- 
lowed a general ideaphobia which reached its height when papers 
by Helmholtz and Clausius on the correlation of forces were rejected 
by orthodox physical journals as too metaphysical. 

1 Read before the American Philosophical Association, December, 1913. 


2 Carlyle, ‘‘On History Again’’; St. Beuve, ‘‘ Nouveaux Lundis,’’ I., 103, 
8 Cf. Comte, ‘‘Cours de Philosophie Positive,’’ VI., esp. chs. 1-6. 
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The empirical and realistic temper of this historical movement 
shows itself clearly in the writings of its acknowledged leader, 
Ranke, according to whom historical method consists not in passing 
judgment, but in gathering all the available data and finding the 
facts or events as they really happened.* ‘‘First of all we must 
understand the world, and then desire the good.’’® To attain this 
understanding we must distrust the employment of abstract prin- 
ciples, for ‘‘the spirit which manifests itself in the world is not of so 
conceptual a nature’’ (begriffsmdssig).6 The characteristic ontology 
of this mode of thought finds expression in Ranke’s repeated assertion 
that ‘‘the genus appears only in the species.’” 

The triumphs of this point of view have led to the belief that all 
questions can be settled by appeal to history. Hence more or less 
lengthy historical introductions to all sorts of axiologic discussions 
are quite the fashion. As a rule it will be found that the historical 
introduction is very much like the chaplain’s prayer which opens a 
legislative session or political convention: very little of the subse- 
quent proceedings are decided by reference to it. But there have 
not been wanting brave souls who have taken the historical faith quite 
seriously and have actually attempted to make the historical point 
of view replace or supersede all independent method or standpoint 
‘of valuation. In our discussion as to the general relation between 
‘a theory of value and a theory of existence,® it is well to take note of 
these actual attempts to carry out the denial of the claim that the 
order of value is relatively independent of the type of existence we 
call historical. 

We might, in passing, note as significant the fact that the more 
developed a science is the less use it makes of history. Thus history 
has no applications in mathematical investigations, and next to none 
in physical researches. With the recent growth of experimental 
and scientific methods in biology and the realization of the inadequacy 
of von Baer’s supposed law about the parallelism between ontogeny and 

4See the preface to his first book, ‘‘Geschichte der romanischen und ger- 
manischen Viélker’’ (1824), and the appendix to the same, ‘‘ Zur Kritik neuerer 
Geschichtsschreiber.’’ Cf. his ‘‘Siimmt. Werke,’’ Vol. 34, page vii. For Ranke’s 
attack on Hegel see his ‘‘ Weltgeschichte.’’ (‘‘Siimmt. Werke,’’ Vol. 9, 
page xi). 

5 ‘* Weltgeschichte,’’ Vol. 9, page 236. 

6Ib., page xi. 

7‘“Simmt. Werke,’’ Vols. 49-50, page 152. For useful collections of 
Ranke’s theoretical views, see Nabaldian, ‘‘Rankes Bildungsjahre und Ge- 
schichtsauffassung,’’ and O. Lorenz, ‘‘Ranke die Generationslehre und die Ge- 
schichtsunterricht.’’ Cf. Wundt’s ‘‘ Logik,’’ II., page 352 anm. 

8 This was the topic set for the general discussion at the above-mentioned 


meeting of the American Philosophical Association, and this paper was intended 
as a contribution to such a discussion. 
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phylogeny, the historical point of view has been losing the impor- 
tance it once had in the study of life phenomena. However, we are 
to concern ourselves only with the values which are the study of the 
Geisteswissenschaften. 


I 


I. Economics.—In the economic field the question whether eco- 
nomic history can, of itself, give us a theory of value has been the 
object of a long controversy lasting over sixty years. In the middle 
of the nineteenth century, when the classical school of economies 
seemed to be suffering from intellectual anemia, the historical school 
arose first in Germany and then in England, in protest against the 
whole abstract or deductive procedure in this essentially human field. 
I am acquainted with no argument for humanism in philosophy which 
was not in effect applied by the historical school to the field of 
economics. Thus it was pointed out that the economic man is a mere 
abstraction, having no exact counterpart in time and space, that 
actual men are not selfish calculating machines, that economic action 
is a response to a total situation in which diverse uneconomic factors 
enter, and that economic systems are not static, but constantly 
changing, ete.® In the light of these considerations, it was boldly 
asserted by men like Knies and Hildebrand, Cliff Leslie, Ingram, 
and others that the abstract deductive method of valuation must be 
abandoned, and that only by historical methods can we get at the 
essence of these phenomena.’ I need not on this occasion examine 
the counter-attack by the Austrian school, though Menger’s ‘‘ Unter- 
suchungen tiber die Methode der Sozialwissenschaften’’ deserves to 
be better known among philosophers as a keen analysis of scientific 
method, and particularly noteworthy for its demonstration of the 
indispensable character of abstraction or isolation and deduction in 
all scientific procedure. For our present purpose it is sufficient to 
point out that when the leaders of the historical school came to such 
topics as the nature and function of capital, money, and credit, they 
invariably resorted to deductive or mathematical methods." This 
was not, let it be noted, a mere personal failing or relapse into old or 

9Comte, ‘‘Cours de Phil. Positive,’’ VI., chs, 2-3. List, ‘‘Das Na- 
tionale System der Polit. Oekonomie’’ (2d ed.), pages i, li. Roscher, ‘‘Grund- 
riss’’ (1843), preface; also ‘‘Grundlagen’’ (1877), I., pages 26, 31 ff. Hilde- 
brand, ‘‘Nationalikon. der Gegenwart,’’ page 209; also ‘‘Jahrb. fiir 
Nationaliknomie, etc.’’ (1863), pages 5 ff, 137 ff. Knies, ‘‘ Polit. Oekonomie 
von geschicht. Standpunkt,’’ III., § 3, page 237. 

10 List, op. cit., pages lix-Ix, page 17; Knies, op. cit., page 35; Cliff Leslie, 
‘‘Essays in Political and Moral Philosophy,’’ page 189; Ingram, ‘‘ History of 
Political Economy,’’ pages 237 ff; Ashley, ‘‘English Economic History and 


Theory,’’ preface. 
11 Knies, ‘‘Geld und Credit,’’ Pt. II., Ch. XII., § 2. 
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accustomed habits, but, as their followers now admit, a retreat from 
an untenable position. 

Schmoller, the acknowledged leader of the present or newer his- 
torical! school in economics, who was at first inclined to subordinate 
economic science to economic history,’? now admits the indispensable 
character of the deductive method.—Nay, he goes so far as to admit 
that history has done less to extend the theory of economics than have 
its practical applications.** Similarly, the most creative mind of 
the newer school, Karl Biicher, whose investigations have opened up 
new fields in the relation of economics to psychology and anthropol- 
ogy, says, ‘‘The only method of investigation which will enable us 
to approach the complex causes of commercial phenomena is that of 
abstract isolation and logical deduction. The sole inductive process 
that can likewise be considered, namely, the statistical, is not suffi- 
ciently exact and penetrating.’’ ** 

There is thus to-day an acknowledged consensus among economists 
that the attempt to make history supersede abstract or deductive 
methods of valuation has hopelessly failed.1* Nor is the reason for 
this failure far to seek. The historical school was misled by the 
crude inductive theory of science according to which a collection of 
facts can of itself establish a theory. As even a chronologically 
ordered series of facts can not of itself establish causal relations,’ 

12‘*Zur Litteraturgeschichte der Staats- und Sozialwissenschaften,’’ page 
279. 


13 ‘‘Grundriss, etc.,’’ I., pages 122 ff, and section 14 of his important ar- 
ticle in Conrad’s ‘‘ Woérterbuch’’ (3d ed.), Vol. VIII., page 458. Cf. Toynbee, 
**Rieardo and the Old Political Economy,’’ page 10. 

14 ‘‘Tndustrial Evolution’’ (tr. Wickett), page 148. 

15 It may be pointed out that even the more moderate hope of the newer 
historical school that a vast collection of monograph studies in economic history 
will supply a wider basis for economic theory has proved vain; and the foremost 
students of economic history admit that their work is only of secondary or in- 
direct help to the student of economics. See Conrad’s address in Vol. II. of 
**International Congress of Arts and Sciences,’’ page 211. Veblen, reviewing 
Schmoller’s Grundriss, says: ‘‘ There seems no reason to regard this failure [of 
the historical school] as less than definitive.’’ Quarterly Journal of Economics, 
Vol. 16, page 74. Cf. A. Voigt, in Zeitschrift fiir Sozialwissenschaft, N. F., 
3 (1912), pages 241, 311, 383. Below, Vierteljahrschrift fiir Sozial- und 
Wirtschaftsgeschichte, 5 (1907), pages 482 ff. Hasbach, Archiv fiir Sozial- 
wissenschaft, 24 (1907), page 29. Ténnies, Archiv fiir Systematische Philoso- 
phie, I. (1895), pages 227 ff. Pierson, ‘‘ Principles of Economies,’’ I., pages 
33-36. 

16 For the possibility of causal laws in this connection, see Marshall, ‘‘ Prin- 
ciples of Economics,’’ I., Ch. IV., §3, and Wagner, ‘‘Grundlegung d. polit. 
Oekonomie,’’ I., §83. As to the possibility or impossibility of ‘‘laws’’ in 
history, see Xenopol, ‘‘La Théorie de 1’Histoire,’? Ch. IX., and K. Menger, 
**Untersuchungen,’’ pages 146 ff. Cf. Bulletin de la Société francaise de Phil., 
July, 1906, and July, 1907. 
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economic history can not be written except by one already trained in 
economies, just as geologic history can not be written except on the 
basis of established physical and biologic theories. By extending the 
sphere of known facts, economic history, doubtless, supplies us with 
an improved check or control over our economic theories. We are 
thus able to say that certain generalizations based on present-day 
conditions are not of absolute validity. But in itself history does not 
suffice, either for the settlement of controversial questions of economic 
policy, or for the establishment of an adequate scientific theory of 
value.?? 

II. Jurisprudence.—The contrast between eighteenth-century 
rationalism and nineteenth-century historicism was first and most 
sharply drawn in the field of jurisprudence. In opposition to all 
eighteenth-century attempts to change actual legal institutions in 
accordance with the rights of man (deduced from rational prin- 
ciples) the historical school of jurisprudence founded by Eichhorn 
and Savigny maintained the supreme or exclusive importance of 
historical study. Law, Savigny maintained, is always the expres- 
sion of a deterministic development of a national spirit (Volksgeist). 
Henee history is not merely a collection of examples, but ‘‘the only 
way to attain a true knowledge of our own condition.’’** Hence, 
also, all legislation, like the Napoleonic code, not based on a com- 
plete knowledge of the history of law can be only worse than useless.’® 

A elose examination shows that the pillars of this faith are four 
characteristic dogmas, viz., determinism, organicism, evolutionism, 
and relativism. (1) Since the past completely determines the pres- 
ent, ‘‘the idea that each generation can make its legal world for good 
or ill according to its power and insight is the essence of the unhis- 
torical view.’’*° (2) Law is not a separate affair, but is like lan- 
guage, the expression of the organic national spirit. Hence there can 
be no free borrowing or adaptation of the law of one people by an- 
other nation. (3) As each national spirit develops, it must pass 
through certain stages and (4) what is created in one stage can not 
be adapted to another. Hence legal institutions must be studied, not 
with reference to general or abstract principles, but with reference 

17Gide et Rist, ‘‘Histoire des Doctrines Economiques,’’ IV., Ch. I.; 
Lifschitz, ‘‘Die historische Schule der Wirtschaftswissenschaft,’’ pp. 140-198, 
254-288; Max Weber, Zeitschrift fiir Sozialwissenschaft, 1904, pages 374 ff, and 
Jahrbuch fiir Gesetzgebung, etc., 1905, pages 1324 ff. 

18 See Savigny’s introduction to his Zeitschrift fiir geschicht. Rechtwissen- 
schaft, I. (1815), page 4. 

19 Savigny, ‘‘On the Vocation of our Age for Legislation and Jurispru- 


dence,’’ sections 6 ff. 
20 Savigny, Zeitschrift, etc., page 4. 
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to the particular time and place under which they arose and fune- 
tioned. 

Much has been and is still to be said about these doctrines; but 
it is certain that though the historical school has been in the ascen- 
dency for nearly one hundred years, it has never succeeded in 
harmonizing them so as to present a consistent doctrine. If deter- 
minism is taken seriously, how can we attach any practical impor- 
tance to the historical knowledge of jurisprudence? If we accept 
the doctrine of organic connection of all social institutions in the 
national spirit, how can we explain the fact that people have success- 
fully borrowed each other’s laws? For our present purpose it is, 
perhaps, sufficient to point out that history itself does not bear out 
this faith in the exclusive importance of the historical approach to 
jurisprudence. No one can dispute that under the influence of eight- 
eenth-century theories of natural rights, the constitutional law, the 
eriminal law,?? and a good deal of the civil law of the world was 
radically transformed and improved. The Napoleonic code, framed 
by men who, as Savigny clearly showed, were grossly deficient in 
legal history, has successfully spread and has become the basis of the 
law of most of the European countries, various African communities, 
all of Latin America, Quebec, and Louisiana, and has exercised 
influence even on the German Civil Code,?? while all the labors of 
the historical school, excellent though they be in point of thorough 
historical scholarship, have little to show that is at all comparable. 
The crude, unhistorical rationalism of Bentham stirred into life 
reformative forces in all branches of the common law, but the Anglo- 
American historical school (founded by Maine) has not a single 
reform or constructive piece of legislation of any magnitude to its 
eredit.2* Indeed, the historical school has been a positive hindrance 
to any improvement or enlargement of the law,—precisely because 
those who think of new problems exclusively in terms of historical 
analogies get tangled up in their own traces and think that what has 
been must remain forever.** 

How can history help us to evaluate the laws of to-day or of pro- 
posed changes? How, for instance, are we to be guided in deter- 
mining proposed penal legislation? The answer of the historical 
school is: that is sound which is in harmony with the general Euro- 
pean or American tendency as revealed by history. But this test 

21 List, ‘‘Deut. Strafrecht,’’ I., § 7. 

22 F. g., in the doctrine of possession, § 932. 

23 Legalists sometimes draw a sharp distinction between law and legislation. 
But no one can really understand law apart from law in the making. 

24 Tt is one thing to understand how the complicated rules of evidence grew 


up, but quite another to answer the question whether the whole body of such 
rules might not advantageously be wiped out to-day. 
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taken seriously either bars all real changes, or else leads nowhere 
in particular. All real changes must be contrary to what has hitherto 
prevailed.?> A historical study of the Roman law, or of our common 
law, may reveal to us exactly what Roman jurisconsults or English 
judges said and meant. But unless we are to suppose these worthies 
were endowed with omniscience, how could they have foreseen and 
solved all the perplexing and complicated problems which modern 
life presents? The actual efforts of the historical school to govern 
modern eonditions with ancient texts has resulted, as Jhering and 
Pound have pointed out, in a series of pious juggling of irrelevant 
texts and old decisions made with reference to bygone conditions, or, 
more frequently, in an ultra-rationalistic shuffling of concepts— 
Begriffsjurisprudenz—which is none the better because it is uncon- 
sciously metaphysical.”° 

The historical school has thus not succeeded in eliminating the 
abstract methods of evaluation of the old natural law. By setting 
up the system?’ of the Roman or the common law as the embodiment 
of absolute principles valid for all times, it has simply substituted a 
conservative natural law for the old revolutionary or reformative 
one, presupposing the values of conservation instead of the values of 
creation or change.” 

III. Politics—The claims of history as the only basis of enlight- 
ened politics have been put forth so vigorously by historians like 
Freeman and Droysen,” that it has almost become an accepted com- 

25 Somlo, Archiv fiir Rechts- und Wirtschafts philosophie, Vol. III., pages 
510 ff; Kantorowicz, Monatschrift fiir Kriminalpsychologie, Vol. IV., pages 79, 
92 ff. 

26 Jhering, ‘‘Scherz und Ernst,’’ especially essay entitled ‘‘Im juristischen 
Begriffshimmel’’; Pound, Harvard Law Review, Vol. 25, pages 598-604; Ehr- 
lich, ‘‘Grundlegung der Soziologie des Rechts,’’ pages 295 ff. 

27 The ‘‘system’’ of the Roman law is a rationalistic construction due to 
Donellus in the sixteenth century. 

28 As to the failure of the historical school to avoid a ‘‘natural law’’ of its 
own, see Begbohm, ‘‘Jurisprudenz und Rechtsphilosophie,’’ pages 280 ff; 
Stammler, ‘‘Die Methode der geschichtlichen Rechtsschule,’’ pages 4 ff; 
Stammler, ‘‘Lehre von Richtigen Recht,’’ pages 118, 135-136. 

That the historical school has not really succeeded in refuting all stand- 
points of ‘‘natural law,’’ can be seen in the present revival of ‘‘natural law’’ 
theories among jurists of the most diverse schools. See Ch. II. of Cosentini’s 
‘*La Reforme de la Législation Civile’’; Jung, ‘‘Das Problem des natiirlichen 
Rechts’’; Saleilles, in Revue Trimestrielle du Droit Civil, I. (1902), pages 
80-98, and Charmont, ‘‘La Renaissance du Droit Naturel.’’ 

29 Freeman: ‘‘ Historical study does more than anything else to lead the 
mind to definite political creed.’’ ‘‘History of Federal Government’’ (ed. 
Bury), pages xiv-xv. Droysen: ‘‘ Especially is historical study the basis for 
political improvement and culture.’’ ‘‘Principles of History’’ (tr. Andrews), 
page 56. 
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monplace. But the fact that history has always readily supplied 
weapons to all parties, democratic, monarchic, etc., has induced most 
modern historians to discard the hope of organizing the lessons of 
history into a systematic science of politics and to content themselves 
with aiming simply at discovering the truth as to past events.** 

In practise, also, the knowledge of history is of comparatively 
little direct use to the statesman.*? It is only a hopelessly amateurish 
spirit that would guide the policy of the United States by parallels 
drawn from the history of the Roman republic, just as the doctrinaire 
leaders of the Russian Revolution of 1905 expected Russia to go 
through exactly the same stages as France did after 1789. 

Sometimes, indeed, we find a question of policy, like the veto 
power of our courts over legislation, argued almost entirely on the 
basis of history, viz., as to what were the actual intentions of the 
Fathers of 1789. But this argument, it need hardly be pointed out, 
derives all its force from the political maxim that it is well to do only 
what our fathers intended. It is doubtless a theoretical gain when 
the study of history destroys the naive illusion that we can always 
wipe out all the institutions of the past and start out anew on a ra- 
tional basis. To suppose, however, that what has been must always 
remain is equally vain. What is needed, and what history alone can 
not supply, is a quantitative social science which will deal not with 
absolute flexibilities or immobilities, but will enable us to compute the 
strength of social inertia and that of the forces available for change. 

IV. Ethics.—In the attempt to make history the basis of ethics, 
we may distinguish two stages, the theologic and the biologic. 

The attempt to derive theologico-ethical values from history be- 
gins with Augustine and his disciple Orosius, and continues to the 
middle of the eighteenth century in such works as Baron Bunsen’s 
‘‘God in History.’’ Without doing injustice to the powerful intel- 
lect of St. Augustine, we may safely say that the attempt to make 
the facts of history prove the truth or validity of Christian ethics is 
convincing only to those who are determined to be convinced before- 
hand. To the devout Christian it may be difficult to see in the de- 
cline of the Roman Empire anything but the effect of the moral cor- 
ruption of the ancient world, but the anti-Christian makes out just 
as strong a case for the contention that the decline of Rome was due 
to the introduction of Christianity and the spread of monasticism. 

30 Fustel de Conlange, ‘« Etudes Historiques,’’ page 11. F. York Powell, in 
Langlois and Seignbos, ‘‘Introduction to the Study of History,’’ page xi. 
‘“Seience has no other object than the truth, and the truth for its own sake, 
without regard to the consequences, good or bad, regrettable or fortunate, which 
that truth may have in practise.’’ Gaston Paris, quoted by Masci in the 


Rendiconti della Reale Accadamia dei Lincei, XXII. (1913), page 376. 
31 Morley, ‘‘ Notes on Politics and History,’’ page 103. 
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Though the theologic coloring has now definitely disappeared 
from our histories and it is no longer in good form to use such 
phrases as, ‘‘ And thus we see the hand (or finger) of God in history,’* 
the essence of the method persists with the slight change that biologie 
terms have replaced theologie ones. Instead of the City of God or 
‘‘the far-off divine event to which all creation moves,’’ we have the 
goal of progress, and instead of Providence we have the struggle for 
existence. But whether we use the old terms or the new, history re- 
mains a branch of apologetics, an attempt to justify the powers that 
have been victorious. The essence of the matter is the dictum of 
Schiller, Die Weltgeschichte is das Weltgericht, i. e., the belief that 
if the facts of history are allowed to tell their own tale, they will, like 
the poetic justice of the old-fashioned drama, always show the sui- 
cidal character of injustice and the ultimate triumph of the worthier 
types of civilization. This belief seems to me to rest on a peculiar 
dullness to the pathetic and tragic elements in history, such, for in- 
stance, as the crushing of several types of civilization in western 
Asia and eastern Europe by the brutal power of Genghis Khan, the 
loss of Bohemian independence, or the crushing of the finer civiliza- 
tion of Poland and Finland by the semi-barbaric power of Russia. 
There is something inexpressibly brutal in the dogma of necessary 
universal progress** which is simply the old dogma that this is the 
best of all possible worlds in a temporal form, to wit, that every 
change in the world is a change for the better. Like other forms of 
brutality, this glorification of the historically actual is due to a lack 
of sympathy or imagination which prevents us from seeing all the 
finer possibilities, hopes and aspirations, at the expense of which the 
triumph of the actual is frequently purchased. The doctrine that 
right always triumphs is but an insidious form of the immoral doce- 
trine that what triumphs (1. e., might) is always right. 

In terms of cold logic, my point is that all attempts to derive 
ethical values from history really presuppose or assume the very 
values to be derived. Suppose history capable of showing that certain 
courses of conduct lead to national extinction. That of itself can not 
give us an ethical rule except on the assumption that national exist- 
ence should always be desired. As a matter of fact, a great deal of 
the seeming success of evolutionary or biologic-historical ethics in 
suggesting solutions of moral problems is due to the unconscious as- 

82T speak here only of the idea of necessary progress. As for the claim 
that the facts of history show that on the whole humanity has made actual 
progress or improvement, I can only say that our knowledge of the past is too 
fragmentary and our social sciences not sufficiently advanced in quantitative 
determination, to enable us to add the diverse gains and losses with any degree 


of justifiable confidence. Our control over nature has, doubtless, increased, but 
that the value of life has thereby been always enhanced is extremely doubtful. 
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sumption which underlies all these attempts, that mere life (7. ¢., 
biologic duration) or else the type of life which is the mode to-day, 
is the highest or most valuable end. It is sometimes said that history, 
the story of human success and failure, is the great laboratory of the 
ethics student. But unless we are in possession of some standard as 
to what we should consider success and failure, the experiments in 
our laboratory can have no meaning to us.*° 

The argument that the history of human morals is always an evo- 
lution from the simple to the complex, and therefore enables us to 
perform a real analysis of the complex judgments existing to-day, 
seems to me to rest on a very doubtful @ priori basis. There is little 
historical evidence for this belief in the inevitable progress from the 
simple to the complex. When knowledge of the past increases, we 
find that progress is often in the direction of simplification. 

At the last meeting of this Association, Professor Cox urged the 
teaching of an ethics that should be ‘‘an objective study of what has 
happened, not in the least of what ought to happen.’’** In support 
of this view, he urged that if we find, as a matter of fact, that certain 
things always happen, it is absurd to ask, ought they to happen. Bui 
this only means that the ethical point of view is inapplicable unless 
there be a real or imaginary choice. If the teaching of ethics can, as 
Professor Cox supposes, make people more ethical, he must assume 
the existence of real choice. 

We may conclude, then, that nothing has yet been advanced that 
refutes the argument of Sidgwick, that the history of ethical opinion 
or practise can not be the decisive factor in determining its validity.** 

V. Religion.**—In religion, the historical method has frequently 
been regarded as primary by orthodox and heterodox. Take such 
controversies as the historical existence of Jesus of Nazareth, or the 
question of a historical succession of the Bishops of Rome from St. 
Peter to Leo the Great. They seem to have far-reaching religious 
bearings, but can any one pretend that the religious values of these 


33 It should also be observed that laboratory experiments are of phenomena 
that can, with a measurable degree of accuracy, be indefinitely repeated. But 
historical facts are so complex that few historical situations are in any meas- 
urable sense alike. Nevertheless, history, as offering a field to which ethical con- 
cepts are to be applied and by which they are to be tested, is indispensable to the 
study of ethics. 

34 This JOURNAL, Vol. X., page 346. 

35 ‘“Methods of Ethies,’’ III., Ch. I., §4. ‘‘Philosophy, its Seope and 
Relations’’ (especially the lectures entitled ‘‘ Philosophy and Sociology’’). 

86 The genetic fallacy in the supposition that the history of art can supply 
the answer to the questions of esthetic valuation or critical appreciation, seems to 
me so clear that I shall pass over it. I may refer to K. Lange’s ‘‘Das Wesen 
der Kunst,’’ pages 13 ff, and Babbit’s ‘‘ Masters of Modern French Criticism.’’ 
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questions would have arisen in the mind of an impartial student, for 
example, a Buddhist? As a matter of fact, the dogmas in question 
arose prior to all questions of historical research. 

Religious liberals frequently claim that history is fighting their 
battle; and, doubtless, so far as orthodox religious teachings assume 
certain historical dogmas, modern historical research puts difficul- 
ties in their way. The history of Old and New Testament religion, 
based on the methods of the higher criticism, certainly removed ex- 
traneous artificial difficulties in the way of accepting their religious 
teachings. But can any one maintain that the higher criticism tends 
to make converts for Judaism or Christianity ? 

Problems of religious value can not be determined exclusively by- 
history because the latter is dependent on psychologic and metaphys- 
ical consideration in determining what is held valuable in religion.*’ 

VI. Philosophy.—Finally, we come to the history of philosophy. 
Since Hegel’s attempt to present the history of philosophy as a ra- 
tional system, the belief in the philosophic value of the history of 
philosophy has never lacked adherents. Indeed, in Germany there 
has been a marked tendency to sink all philosophy into its history, 
and in many of its systematic treatises the systematic part is a sort 
of appendix to the historical portion. Without denying to the his- 
tory of philosophy a high value as a part of the history of culture or 
civilization, we may flatly deny that the truth of philosophic doc- 
trines is dependent on their chronologic order.** Is it any argument 
for or against the truth of their teaching that Epicurus came after 
Plato, or that Sextus Empiricus came after Aristotle? I fail to see 
an argument in Epicurus that Plato has not met, or attempted to 
meet. Philosophie doctrines, in truth, have no necessarily continu- 
ous existence, and it can easily be shown that few of the great phi- 
losophers were acquainted with the writings of all their important 

37 Troeltsch, ‘‘ Religionsphilosophie,’’ in ‘‘ Festschrift fiir Kuno Fischer,’’ 
page 142, 

38 Those who believe that the history of philosophic doctrines can determine 
the question of their truth have seldom faced courageously the problem as to 
the nature of truth to which their position leads. If every philosophic system 
is an advance on its predecessors, we seem to be driven to the dilemma that 
either the historian’s own point of view is the absolute truth and all previous 
systems but partial embodiments of it, or else that all views (including that of 
the historian) are true only relative to their time or epoch. Hegel alone seems 
to have had the courage to accept the first alternative and view his own philos- 
ophy as the final revelation of the absolute, so that henceforth no more history 
of philosophy would logically be necessary. The difficulties of the second horn of 


the dilemma are the familiar ones inherent in all theories which assume the 
relativity of knowledge. 
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predecessors. The attempt to present the history of philosophy as 
an independent continuous stream following out an inner necessary 
dialectic has many esthetic charms, so that it will always be at- 
tempted, but it has no claim as genuine history. Whatever philos- 
ophy be, it is not merely a branch of archeology. 


II 


In speaking of history up to this point, we have been assuming 
that there is such a thing as historical truth which is to be found in 
accordance with definite methods of historical search—that, e. g., the 
existence of certain laws, economic practises, or ritual observances 
in the past is to be determined by definite evidence, and the fact that 
they are revolting or shocking is irrelevant to the consideration of 
their historical existence. 

Such an ideal of history, however, is, as a matter of fact, difficult 
to maintain, for history is a fine art (a branch of imaginative 
literature) as well as a science. The actual data of history consists 
of contemporary facts in the form of remains and documents. His- 
torical science consists in criticizing this material, 7. e., in applying 
the laws of probability to it. The result of this process is to fix a 
number of points through which the historical curve is to be made 
to pass. The invention of such curves must be the result of creative 
imagination closely akin to the dramatic imagination. The historical 
material, as it issues from the fire of scientific criticism, never of 
itself presents a complete picture. It either offers too little (as, e. g., 
in the early history of Russia), or it offers too much (e. g., modern 
Prussia). In the former case the historian has to supplement the 
facts before him with hypothetical ones—in which process he is ob- 
viously dependent on his general philosophy of life or schema of 
relative values; and in the second case, he must select from the great 
mass of facts those which he considers most important, which again 
involves a process of valuation—since importance is distinctly a cate- 
wory of valuation. Hence we can understand the fact that no great 
historian has actually succeeded in making the objective or the scien- 
‘tific motive eliminate altogether the tendency to edification; and all 
historians, consciously or unconsciously, make their histories preach 
the gospel of the particular party or epoch to which the historian 
belongs. 

Now, there are two attitudes which may be taken to this personal 
or subjective element in history. We may try, as the scientific school 
of historians is doing, to eliminate or minimize it by definite rules, 
or we may glorify it as a principle, as Droysen, Treitschke, and 
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patriotic historians generally have actually done.** The attempt to 
do both frequently passes to-day as the evolutionary or genetic 
method in the social sciences. I have no opportunity in this paper 
except barely to indicate somewhat dogmatically that the genetic or 
evolutionary method in the social sciences represents an unstable mix- 
ture of incompatible elements of rationalism and empiricism.*® Pop- 
ular Hegelian dialectics, fortified by the analogy of biologic prin- 
ciples that are fast being discarded by those engaged in actual bio- 
logic work, gives a general formula of progress with distinct stages 
through which all social institutions must necessarily pass. Thus 
the family must everywhere have passed through the stages of pro- 
miscuity, group marriage, matriarchal and patriarchal clan, ete. 
Industry must everywhere have passed through the hunting, nomad, 
agriculture stages, ete. All this is bewitchingly simple, but the stu- 
dent who has been brought up on the mathematical and natural sci- 
ences finds in the mass of desiccated anthropological anecdotes that 
fill our treatises on social evolution nothing that can be called scien- 
tific evidence for the actual or necessary existence of these stages. 
Social evolution through necessary stages is a mythology, not as 
picturesque as the old theologie mythologies, but equally effective in 
quenching the thirst for genuine knowledge with the Lethean waters 
of the esthetic imagination. 

Two concessions to historicism appear from the above survey: 
(1) that it has certain pedagogic value, and (2) that it may effec- 
tively negate values set up by absolutistic and unhistorical systems. 
Both concessions, however, ought to have a caveat attached to them. 

1. That the historical or genetic method has alluring pedagogic 
value in such fields as economics, ethics, or philosophy can not be 
denied. Instead of analyzing a subject and dealing with its abstract 
elements (which always requires intellectual concentration), we 
elothe them with historical existence and present them as the neces- 
sary stages in a temporal process. The gain thereby is so great as 
frequently to justify some loss of accuracy and distortion of facts; 

39‘*That bloodless objectivity which does not say on which side is the 
narrator’s heart is the exact opposite of the true historical sense.’’ Treitschke, 
quoted in Gooch ‘‘ History and Historians,’’ page 150. The requirement in the 
Prussian or our own public schools that history should be taught so as to foster 
patriotism leads as a matter of fact to the subordination of history to national 
apologetics. 

40 For criticism of evolutionism in the social sciences see Stammler, ‘‘ Wirt- 
schaft und Recht,’’ pages 662 ff; Vierkandt, in Zeitschrift fiir Philosophie und 
Philosophische Kritik, Vol. 127, pages 168 ff; Diehl, in Jahrbiichen fiir Na- 
tionalékonomie, Vol. 83, pages 823 ff; Ténnies, in Archiv fiir Sozialwissenschaft, 


Vol. 19, pages 88 ff; Sidgwick, ‘‘Philosophy, its Scope and Relations,’’ lec- 
tures 6-9. 
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and we say that the letter killeth, but the spirit reviveth. A certain 
amount of conventionalization seems absolutely necessary in all 
teaching; but the danger of the genetic method, like that of legal 
fiction, is that the teachers themselves may grow to believe it true. 
Thus the myth about the stages of industry, hunting, nomad, agri- 
culture, ete., is taken so seriously that an attempt is made to build 
a system of education on it (I refer to the culture epoch theory). 
Again, it is its pedagogic attractiveness that causes so many people 
to believe the baseless dogma that all history is an evolution from 
the simple to the complex. The slightest familiarity with the facts 
in the history of language or law shows that if any absolute generali- 
zation must: be made, it should rather be that we are dealing with 
growths in the direction of simplification. 

2. Historical arguments frequently seem most effective against 
absolutistic theories of value. Thus if it is claimed that an aristocracy 
alone can give us good government, it seems relevant to point out 
the eggregious selfishness and inefficiency of the English, Polish, and 
Venetian aristocracies. But the adherent of aristocracy is not thereby 
silenced, since the follies of former aristocracies may be ascribed to 
any one of the numerous circumstances under which the aristocracies 
of former days functioned, but which no longer exist. There is doubt- 
less a strong probability that any one who, through history, becomes 
acquainted with beliefs and practises other than his own, will no 
longer affirm with such unquestioned assurance that his own beliefs 
and practises are the only ones possible, or even the best possible for 
every one at all times. In this respect history, like human geography, 
widens the social and intellectual horizon. But no one seriously ques- 
tions the value of history as a genuine method of extending the 
span of our experience. Doubtless, also, the wider experience will 
enable one, as a rule, to judge more wisely in questions of value. 
But to expect that on any controversial question of to-day the teach- 
ings of history can be decisive, seems vain. The contention of some 
leading teachers of history, such as Professors Robinson and 
Seignbos,*? that history favors the values of change or reform by 
curing people of the morbid dread of change, can not be accepted 
as universal. History seems impartial and readily supplies aid and 
comfort to both sides. Any one with sufficient enthusiasm for half- 
truths (which characterizes most controversy in this field) can readily 
give the appearance of finality to the contention that rationalism is 
revolutionary, and historicism, with its tendency to glorify the actual, 
is the refuge of the conservative. In politics ardent reformers or 
revolutionists are almost always firm believers in principles, while 


41 Robinson, ‘‘The New History,’’ pages 252 ff; Langlois and Seignbos, 
‘*Tntroduction to the Study of History,’’ pages 320-21. 
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the conservative is always drawing lessons from history ‘that these 
things have never been and are not, therefore, practicable. In juris- 
prudence, both German and American historical schools find their 
reason for existence in their opposition to the revolutionary codifiers. 
Professor Robinson cites the use of history by the socialists, but this 
instance is rather instructive the other way. Socialism as a concrete 
human movement reflects, of course, the mixed and complicated 
motives which characterize actual human conduct. Political Marxism, 
however, is a fixed philosophy capable of definite analysis. Now the 
Marxian programme was, in his mind and in that of Engels and of 
all their orthodox followers, sharply opposed to the older revolution- 
ary socialism of St. Simon, Fourier, ete.** Marx and Engels laugh 
at these rationalists who would establish all things on principles of 
reason and thus rest the world on its head. They insist, over and 
over again, that the past can not be wiped out and that only through 
history ean we see the future. The consequence of this was that 
under the influence of the Marxian political programme socialism 
ceased to be really revolutionary. As a political doctrine it no longer 
asks its adherents to do anything to bring about the social revolu- 
tion, but only to keep the faith and wait for the catastrophic day of 
judgment—a political quietism like the Lutheran or Calvinistic 
distrust of good works, and an abounding faith in the omnipotence 
of the economie deity. Indeed, Marxism became dominant in the 
socialistic movement only after the failure of the revolution of 1848 
and of the Paris Commune, when events showed the inferiority (in 
open conflict) of disorganized though enthusiastic revolutionists to 
a disciplined soldiery. In countries like Spain and Russia where, 
for various reasons, the revolutionary embers continued to smoulder, 
Marxism never received the same ascendancy which it did in the more 
peaceful countries. Revisionism and syndicalism to-day indicate 
that socialists are beginning to be dissatisfied with a religious peace 
purchased at the price of practical political disenfranchisement. 
The foregoing survey touches more ground than I ean satisfac- 
torily cover in the time allotted to me. But perhaps I have indicated 
enough to suggest the conclusion that historicism, like its sister 
materialism, while professing empiricism, is really the offspring of 
vicious rationalism. Both are obsessed with the dogma that only the 
factual can have true being. The attempt to banish real possibilities 
from the world results in the common dogma of determinism. But 
if everything which is to-day is completely determined by its past, 
there can be really nothing new to-day. And if there be nothing new 


42 See especially Engels, ‘‘The Development of Socialism from Utopia to 
Seience.’’ 
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to-day, neither was there anything new yesterday, and history is 
lost in rational mechanics. 

The denial, on the part of historicism, that there may be any 
order of values independent of historical sequences, is ultimately 
based on the nominalistic dogma that only particular entities in time 
and space are real. But values, like mathematical relations, may in- 
volve characteristics independent of the time order. This indepen- 
dence does not, of course, deny their intimate union in our common 
life, but it warns us against straining the principle of parsimony by 
trying to sew the vesture of the universe out of a single piece of 
cloth, or trying to weave that cloth without having the threads cross 
each other. Value and historical existence are independent of each 
other in the same sense that the two blades which form a pair of 
scissors are independent of each other. Both are necessary and inti- 
mately connected, but neither can absorb or, by a process of sublima- 
tion (aufhebung), transcend the other. 


THE COLLEGE OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


Morris R. CoHEN. 





REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 


Schopenhauers Erkenntnislehre als System einer Gemeinschaft des Ra- 
tionalen und Irrationalen: Ein historisch-kritischer Versuch. Hetn- 
ricH Hasse. Leipzig: Verlag von Felix Meiner. 1913. Pp. 217. 


The title of this book indicates its purpose and scope. The author has 
very carefully collected and arranged quotations from Schopenhauer’s 
various writings, and from these has attempted to discover or construct a 
more or less coherent “system” in which knowledge through the ordinary 
channels is brought into correlation with a kind of awareness of a different 
sort and from another source. On the whole it turns out that Schopen- 
hauer was very much more explicit in stating the antithesis and opposi- 
tion between these realms than he was in coordinating them. It is, how- 
ever, abundantly evident that he places the chief emphasis on the 
non-rational or non-reasoned, as this gives us not mere knowledge about 
reality, but introduces us to an intimate participation in this very reality 
itself. 

As this question has been the storm center of recent discussion between 
neo-Hegelians and various so-called pragmatists, Hasse’s careful exposition 
of the great opponent of Hegel may help to give some historical back- 
ground, and perhaps, also, some light on this very live issue. 

The author tells us in his short “ foreword” that he completed his book 
on Schopenhauer just one hundred years after the appearance of the 
“Vierfachen Wurzel.” In many other ways he indicates that he is an ad- 
mirer and consequently a sympathetic expositor of Schopenhauer. He 
states explicitly that he has no stomach for the usual superficial hunting 
of contradictions, but that he is much more concerned to discover, if pos- 
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sible, the real harmony. Near the end of his book, however, when he is 
summing up the results of his inquiries he has to confess that it has been 
a pretty difficult task to bring into agreement the two sides of Schopen- 
hauer’s teaching, so radically are they opposed the one to the other. 

In stating the relation of Schopenhauer to Kant, the clear and careful 
statement of Kant’s position by Alois Riehl is closely followed and ac- 
knowledged. Nevertheless, one feels a little disappointed to find that 
Kant’s teaching is referred to only so far as is necessary to state the prob- 
lem he formulated for Schopenhauer. One would perhaps expect some no- 
tice taken of the fact that Kant also wrote a theory of the beautiful and a 
book on the will in which in his own way he made at least some attempt to 
meet the difficulty that confronted Schopenhauer as he became aware of 
the negative results of the famous “ dialectic.” The limitation of all our 
“knowledge ” to the realm of the phenomenal in the teaching of Kant gave 
to Schopenhauer the call to go on the quest of the Holy Grail, the attempt 
to reach in some way the transphenomenal. 

In the interpretation of Schopenhauer many hints are taken from the 
writings of Raoul Richter, to whom the book is dedicated. The polemical 
part of the book is reduced to the smallest dimensions by simply stating in 
the footnotes where well-known Schopenhauer expositors are in harmony 
with or differ from the author. A pretty complete bibliography on Schop- 
enhauer might be collected from these footnotes. 

The book is divided into three somewhat unequal parts. In the first 
part, after discussing the relation of Schopenhauer to Kant, an attempt is 
made in a general way to close in on the various meanings of “ knowing” 
in the writings of Schopenhauer. The second and largest part of the book 
begins with a detailed exposition of the various kinds of knowing of a non- 
discursive or direct immediate character which is followed with an out- 
line of Schopenhauer’s account of the mediated or discursive processes. 
The significance of the non-discursive would be much more appreciated by 
the reader if the order of presentation had been reversed. When it is 
clearly understood how formal, analytic, and hence, lacking, the ordinary 
logical processes are, according to Schopenhauer, then we begin to see why 
he was so anxious to extend and magnify the non-discursive. Probably, 
too, for a similar reason the point of view of the pragmatists would be less 
open to misunderstanding if they took more care to put in the foreground 
their comprehension of the logical processes. At any rate, all Schopen- 
hauer had to say about the discursive was merely introductory to his at- 
tempt to unfold the substitute that superseded and excelled it, the non- 
reasoned immediacy of direct grasp of intuitive awareness of a non-rational 
character. The presentation of the various forms of this immediacy of 
awareness makes up, perhaps, the most valuable and interesting part of 
Hasse’s exposition of Schopenhauer. Seven different classes of these in- 
tuitions are noted. Intuition of a rational character, then six different 
kinds of “irrational” intuition are discussed, viz., intuitive awareness of 
self, intuitive grasp of the external world, intuitive knowing in the realm 
of the beautiful, intuitive knowing in the ethical realm, divination know- 
ing, various forms of insight or vision that are peculiarly opposed to the 
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ordinary, matter of fact, “ natural” ways of knowing. Perhaps the Scott- 
ish word “ By-ordinar” might help to designate this peculiar way. 

In the last division of the book a strenuous effort is made to join to- 
gether and harmoniously relate the various forms of knowing, reasoned 
and non-reasoned, and the difficulties encountered and noted make in 
themselves a somewhat enlightening criticism of Schopenhauer’s “ system.” 

Although the book is called a historical-critical study, the author 
explains that as his purpose is purely philosophical he will refrain 
from the usual historical references that after all in the case of Schopen- 
hauer are pretty well known. It is, however, a little odd that the author 
omitted or overlooked the fact that Schopenhauer accepted the first edition 
of Kant’s critique and scornfully rejected the second edition as very in- 
ferior. That the more explicitly constructive functionings of conscious- 
ness are more dwelt on in the second edition gives us a clue to the prefer- 
ence of Schopenhauer for the first edition. While in both editions a 
knowledge of the transcendent is rejected, in the second edition a much 
more thorough-going attempt is made to establish a constructive immanent 
transcendental organizing knowing. For this Schopenhauer has no sym- 
pathy; it is a return of the washed hog to its wallowing in the mire. 

The author makes considerable use of the less known earlier writings 
of Schopenhauer and prefers the Grisebach editions. 

On the whole, Hasse’s attempt to expound Schopenhauer from the 
sympathetic standpoint is successful and dignified, yet one is tempted to 
smile when he gravely tells us that Schopenhauer can point with “ justifi- 
able pride” to his philosophical explanation of highest Christian truths 
that had been indeed suggested in the Bible but only in the form of fables. 

When Schopenhauer makes some use of folk lore and ingenious philo- 
logical interpretations as corroborations of his own views the author 
seems specially anxious to absolve Schopenhauer from any leanings toward 
the “simpleness” of the doctrine of “Common Sense.” He brings 
forward the evidence to prove that Schopenhauer, like Carlyle, was con- 
vinced that ordinary mortals were “ mostly fools.” We had to look to the 
philosophical genius to enlighten us. Only to very exceptional people and 
in unusual moods was there revealed glimpses of truth that came when 
least sought. In the case of other philosophers, however, who made claims 
to intuitional insights Schopenhauer is shrewd enough to remark that the 
assurance that these people have is simply subjective and carries with it 
no guarantee of its validity. 

The summary of results at the end of the book gives a useful conden- 
sation of the views of Schopenhauer, with a clear indication of the many 
ambiguities and the numerous seeming if not always real contradictions. 
The fact that Hasse refrains from criticism as far as possible, and only 
when hard pressed admits faults in the writer he is expounding, makes 
his work all the more helpful. It does not escape him that intuition is 
indeed a slippery term leading a reader to slide in many directions, and 
that at least three or four entirely different things are meant by the term 
“will,” that great city of refuge for Schopenhauer. In the exposition of 
Schopenhauer Hasse usually deals with the will under the term psycho- 
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logical. Why a description of the processes of volition should be any 
more psychological than a description of the processes of cognition does 
not appear. The book is to be welcomed as a scholarly and helpful addi- 
tion to the growing Schopenhauer literature. 
J. Grsson Hume. 
UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO. 


I Presupposti Formali della Indagine Etica. Lupovico LIMENTANI. 
Genoa: 1913. Pp. 532. 


This is an inquiry into the most general concepts of ethics, a discus- 
sion of those facts of individual and of social life which warrant us in 
making of ethics a separate science, the facts, namely, of obligation, the 
recognition of good and evil, etc. 

The experience expressed in saying “I ought or I ought not,” says the 
author, is “ original, characteristic, and irreducible.” The mere feeling of 
obligation, however, does not in itself determine the content of the good, 
neither is the good in itself able to create in us the feeling of obligation. 
But the conception of duty and of the good are inseparable and correlative. 

The general concept, duty, is abstracted (or hypostasized) from various 
specific experiences of obligation, and to call that “the good” towards 
which this generalized feeling is directed is to adopt a subjective criterion 
of morality. On the other hand, to judge a thing as moral because it 
brings “good” or “goods” is to rely upon a purely objective criterion. 
The author conceives “ duty” and “the good” as different aspects of the 
same fact, duty being the universal form of which the good is the univer- 
sal content. 

A chapter on the psychological meaning of “ tendencies ” notes the in- 
separability of “valuation” from “tendency.” A tendency is defined as 
a rhythm of will, it is a name for the fact of recurrent similarities in vol- 
untary action. Valuation is a corresponding rhythm of feeling; it marks 
a permanent disposition for certain sentiments to recur. 

The author calls his position a psychological and sociological pluralism. 
The universality of ethical norms is a “ fiction.” It is not possible nor 
desirable to set general rules of conduct. Arising from individual psycho- 
logical differences and from the social division of labor, there appears a 
variety in moral attitudes and this variety is defensible. The author sug- 
gests the interesting notion of a moral division of labor. Among other 
conceptions discussed are “human nature,” “moral evil,” “ideal and 
real.” Concerning the theory that the ideal is a reconstruction which 
eliminates the differences in the conflicting reals, the author says that 
when two forces are in conflict their very reality is the reality of the con- 
flict, and that to eliminate their differences is to annihilate both. In dis- 
cussing the criteria of moral valuation he says that the moral act is the 
expression of a conflict, and the more vivid the contrast of forces the more 
apparent is the moral nature of the act. He does not, however, wholly 
accept the position that the goodness of the act is measured by its diffi- 
culty, but recognizes that the good act must be an expression of the good 
character. 
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The book, as a whole, is rather critical than constructive. It seems to 
the reviewer somewhat lacking in organization, and its value is that of an 
interesting programme rather than that of a system of thoroughly con- 
sidered conclusions. 


Kate Gorpon, 
Bryn MAwek COLLEGE. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


Tue following is from the English periodical Nature. Comment 
would be superfluous, “There is a tendency among popular philosophers 
and supernaturalists just now to suggest that modern science is crude 
materialism against which a spiritual reaction is to be encouraged. Some 
justification might have been found for such a view a generation or two 
ago, but the dogmatism of those days, both of men of science and theolo- 
gians, has given way to a more liberal spirit, and all who are seeking 
earnestly for truth are considered to be worshippers at the same shrine. 
We are glad, therefore, to direct attention to a series of addresses upon the 
mutual relations between science and religion to be delivered by scientific 
men of distinction at Browning Hall, Walworth Road, S.E., during the 
week beginning on Sunday next, November 22. The addresses are in- 
tended for working men and women, students and teachers, and they will 
be delivered by Sir Oliver Lodge, Professor J. A. Fleming, Professor 
W. B. Bottomley, Professor E. Hull, Dr. J. A. Harker, Professor Sims 
Woodhead, and Professor Silvanus Thompson; all seats will be free. 
There is, of course, no conflict between religion and science; one is the 
expression of an instinct, the other is a spirit of inquiry into the character 
and meaning of all things, visible and invisible, in the universe. It is 
particularly important at the present time to show that science is an 
uplifting study, and not merely the handmaid of material advance. 
Ruskin described the difference between science and invention long ago, 
but it is forgotten by most writers, and we trust that the addresses to be 
given at Browning Hall will do something to remove mistaken popular 
impressions as to the aim and meaning of scientific work.” 


In commemoration of the completion of the Panama Canal a series of 
meetings for scientists and scholars is to be held during the first week 
of August, 1915, at the Panama-Pacific International Exposition, San 
Francisco, California. Various learned societies are making their plans 
to hold special meetings on this occasion, among them being the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science. General addresses by emi- 
nent American and European authorities are being prepared, and in 
addition there will be many simultaneous or alternating meetings for 
the presentation of papers in the principal divisions of scientific knowledge. 
Many of these sessions will be held at the Universities of California and 
Leland Stanford. 
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Tue American Psychological Association met in conjunction with the 
Section of Anthropology and Psychology of the New York Academy of 
Sciences on November 23. The following papers were read: “Some As- 
pects of Emotional Reactions,” Dr. Wayne P. Smith; “ Motor-Emotional 
Expression of an Infant,” Dr. Garry C. Myers; “The Logic of Inter- 
mediate Steps,” Professor H. L. Hollingworth; “ Experiment versus Court 
Decision,” Mr. Richard H. Paynter; “ Demonstration of Psychological 
Apparatus,” Professor C. Homer Bean. 


Mr. Wiviiam Harper Davis, one time assistant in psychology at 
Columbia University, and assistant professor of philosophy and psychol- 
ogy at Lehigh University, for three years Secretary of the American 
Psychological Association, has opened an office for the sale of all kinds of 
books in Room 1232, Real Estate Trust Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Tue first annual philosophical lecture of the British Academy was 
delivered at Burlington House on the afternoon of December 9 by M. 
Emile Boutroux, member of the Institute of France and professor in the 
University of Paris. The subject was “Certitude et Vérité.” 


On account of the war it has been agreed by the University of Chicago 
and the ministry of public instruction in Paris to postpone the lectures 
arranged to be given at the Sorbonne by Professor James Rowland Angell, 
head of the department of psychology. 

Tue following appointments have been made in the department of 
psychology at the University of Illinois: Dr. Homer B. Reed, instructor; 
Dr. Joseph E. DeCamp, assistant; Miss Anna Sophie Rogers, graduate 
assistant; Miss Helen Clark, fellow. 

Tue president of the Aristotelian Society, Mr. Arthur J. Balfour, was 
unable to give his address at the opening of the session on November 30. 
Mr. Bernard Bosanquet gave the inaugural address in Mr. Balfour’s place. 


ProFressor JUNE E, Downey, of the University of Wyoming, has been 
granted a sabbatical year’s leave of absence. During Professor Downey’s 
absence Dr. Carl L. Rahn will have charge of the department of psychology. 


Rapostav AnpREA TsANorr (Ph.D., Cornell), formerly Sage fellow of 
Cornell University and instructor in philosophy at Clark University, has 
been appointed assistant professor of philosophy at Rice Institute. 

Dr. Stoney E. Mezes, president of the University of Texas and previ- 
ously professor of philosophy at that institution, has accepted the presi- 
dency of the College of the City of New York. 

Dr. Tueopor Lipps, professor of psychology and philosophy at the Uni- 
versity of Munich, has died at the age of sixty-two years. 

Dr. Tuomas A. Lewis (Ph.D., Johns Hopkins) has been appointed 
professor of psychology and education at Denison University. 

Dr. E. P. Frost, of Yale University, has been appointed professor of 
psychology at the University of Tennessee. 
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Page 676, line 2 of paragraph numbered 5, for “ soil,” read “ soul.” 








